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by the town labourer, as his wages were far lower. Indeed,
the situation had been such that some years before (in 1795)
at one place in Berkshire, Speenhamland, the magistrates of
the district decided to give relief in proportion to the price <?795)nd
of corn and the number of children in the family. This was
meant to keep the large family of the very poor man from
starvation, but being widely copied, it ended by meaning
that farmers and employers paid very low wages, knowing
that their workpeople could get this relief to supplement
their wage.

As the years passed, things seemed to grow worse. With
the coming of peace, other nations began to compete with
our shipping and develop their own manufactures. Foreign
countries began to send their corn into England. The land-
lords would have none of this. They saw the price of corn
fall by half, and many farms which had flourished in the
high-price time of war, now no longer paid. So, in 1815, com
the first Corn Law was passed, which put a heavy duty on
corn, and forbade foreign corn to be imported into England
until the price of English wheat was 80$. a quarter. This
same year saw unemployment reach greater proportions than
ever before. Conditions, of course, varied in different
localities and different industries, but by 1816 the state of
the nation was such that poor relief had risen from under
two million pounds in 1790 to nearly eight million pounds
in 1816.

William Cobbett, who himself was a countryman, in his
famous Rural Rides describes the condition of England.
Thanks to his wonderful prose, the places he passed through
live in our minds. He devoted all his great gifts and his
unbounded energy to stir up the spirit of revolt against such
conditions, using his paper the National Register for his
propaganda.

Nor were the town-dwellers very much better off. As the
textile industry had developed with the new machines, so
" factory" towns appeared; builders now ran up rows of